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8. NAPOLEON'S NATIONAL EMPIRE AND THE RISE OF
MODERN NATIONALISM
Napoleon succeeded in establishing his direct or indirect rait
over the greater part of the Continent. He laid great stress
upon appearing as the true successor of Charlemagne. His
public declarations and political correspondence often repeated
this claim, or alluded to it, and he even tried to obtain the old
crown and insignia for his coronation but had to put up with
imitations. His Empire, however, was totally different from
those of Charlemagne and Charles V. Its spirit was that of
Diocletian, as Napoleon himself once said. It was a French
Empire in which all conquered countries were ruled according
to the dictates of the Emperor and ruthlessly exploited for his
personal ambitions. Both the annexed countries and the vassal
states had to pay enormous contributions, and to place at his
disposal large contingents of troops which were used as cannon
fodder. The conquered peoples were thus forced to make great
sacrifices in blood and wealth for further conquests. This en-
abled him to spare the French people the greater part of the
burdens of war, and thereby to maintain his popularity.1 The
" liberated " peoples of Italy, Holland, etc., had, moreover, to
hand over to their liberator their most precious art-treasures
and historic relics. All subject-peoples had to introduce French
laws and administration. They were controlled by French
ministers and had to. employ French as an official language
besides their own. Their frontiers, constitutions and rulers were
often arbitrarily changed by the dictator without regard to their
wishes. To a large extent they had to admit French products
freely to their markets while their manufactures were excluded
from France by high tariffs, anci they had to join in the blockade
against England to their own great loss.
The introduction of French laws which had been moulded
by the equalizing influence of the Revolution implied also many
advantages, such as the abolition of privileges of rank, of serfdom
and other remnants of feudal times ; the establishment of religious
equality, the removal of trade obstacles, and the improvement
of communications. On the other hand, all institutions limiting
absolutism, such as territorial diets, municipal self-government,
ecclesiastical independence, and the spirit of freedom in research,
1 H. A. Fisher, Napoleon^ 1932, p. 155.